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and his discussion is supplemented by ample foot-notes and appendices. 
An excessive and sometimes confusing use of quotations is a minor fault 
of a book which is an interesting and valuable contribution to the study 
of democratic experimentation. 

Arthur C. Millspatjgh. 

Your Congress. By Lynn Haines. (Washington, D. C. : Na- 
tional Voters' League. 1915. Pp. 160.) 

To describe the aims and activities of the National Voters' League is 
the chief purpose of Mr. Haines' new book. Of these activities the 
first has been the investigation of the legislative methods of congress, 
and the formulation of a program of reform. Mr. Haines' analysis 
of congress at work is of unique value and has been discussed more 
fully in a previous article, 1 together with the effect upon the house 
and causes of the more immediate political and parliamentary changes 
— e.g., rules reform, reduction of size, proportional representation, and 
the elimination of "pork" and patronage. In addition, the author pro- 
poses certain institutional changes, one of which, the executive budget 
system, requires no comment here. The second, a constitutional 
amendment to Art. 1, Sec. 5, reducing the number of members whose 
request is necessary in order to get a roll-coll (at present one-fifth of 
those present), is important but needs little discussion. The establish- 
ment of electric voting would leave few non-political reasons against 
making roll-calls compulsory on all votes. 

The significance of the third proposal, a constitutional amendment 
establishing a unicameral congress, lies not in its novelty, but in the 
fact that it is advanced by an organization whose character is pro- 
fessedly popular, and whose purpose is professedly practical. In other 
words, this represents a new step toward making a unicameral congress 
a political, instead of an academic, issue. Mr. Haines regards this 
measure as essential to the elimination of political horse-play between 
the houses, and of the secret, organization-controlled conference com- 
mittee. A system of joint, instead of separate, standing committees 
might remedy the latter to a lesser extent. 

That the accomplishment of any substantial reforms will require 
bitter fighting and the persistent pressure of enlightened public opinion 
is indicated by the flippant frankness and ill-concealed contempt with 
which Representative Henry of Texas, chairman of the rules committee, 

1 Am. Pol. Science Review, November 1915, p. 696. 
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treated all proposals to amend the rules for the present Congress. 2 It 
is to the stimulation of such a public attitude that the second activity 
of the League is directed. It intends to give as wide publicity as pos- 
sible to the current work of congress, by an annual book — Your Congress 
being the first — and by a monthly bulletin, The Searchlight On Congress, 
sent free to all members of the league.' "The mission of a voters' 
league is to learn the exact truth and report it back to the people,' 
(127) — to shatter the isolation of congress. 

That public opinion may be organized as well as informed, it is pro- 
posed to establish nonpartisan, "balance of power" groups in the con- 
gressional districts, whose aim will be to elect to congress supporters of 
the league platform, thus forming an independent, "balance of power" 
group in congress. For effective work the "balance of power" attitude 
in the view of Mr. Haines, must be applied to legislation as well as to 
elections. 

This "balance of power" idea suggests a commendable weapon for 
the accomplishment of the reforms supported by the league; the gen- 
eral tenor of the book, however, intimates that nonpartisanship should 
be further extended. The voters' league idea originated in Minnesota, 
where it was influential in securing the present nonpartisan system of 
elections to the state legislature. Thus is presented the question 
whether it is desirable to seek the extermination of party-organization. 
In spite of nonpartisan activity, especially in municipal government, 
the present tendency seems towards party solidarity— witness the Dem- 
ocratic caucus of today. If, then, party organization can be placed 
on a sound basis by the elimination of patronage and "pork," it would 
seem wiser to seek to mold the party organization to legitimate uses. 
The distinction between municipal government, where nonpartisanship 
may be not only desirable but successful, and national government is 
partly one of degree, but none the less real; for, the larger the unit of 
government, the more numerous and vital are questions of policy as 
distinguished from matters of business administration. Also, foreign 
policy is an additional factor in national government. Furthermore, 
the strongest objection to party politics in municipal government is 
that the parties are organized on national and not on municipal issues; 
but in national government national issues are the proper grounds of 
difference. 

4 Congressional Record, Vol. 53, No. 1, December 6, 1915. 

3 At election time a bulletin giving the record of each congressman on import- 
ant legislation will be published; Bulletin III, of August, 1914, is an example, 
part of which is published as an appendix to this book. 
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It may be argued that, once the spoils of office are eliminated, there 
will be no bonds of organization; but surely the interests involved in 
the real party issues of nationalism, regulation of competition, the tar- 
iff, and others, are vital enough to sustain an organization to advocate 
one or another set of policies. Of this the English parties are rough 
illustrations. With the perfection of a system of collective party- 
responsibility, and the increase of the nonpartisan electorate, party 
organizations would appear as rivals for the voters' support on the 
basis of national issues. The true desiderata thus seem to be, in brief: 
(1) the refounding of party organizations on the basis of differences of 
opinion, by the elimination of spoils; (2) the development of a system 
of party-responsibility in legislation, with the caucus and proportional 
representation; and (3) the growth of a nonpartisan electorate. Under 
a system of party-responsibility the election of men unaffiliated with a 
party organization would be practically impossible; there could be no 
"balance of power" group within the legislature, unless it were a third 
party. The real field, then, for nonpartisanship is in the electorate; 
and there it should be used to enforce collective responsibility upon 
party organizations, rather than to destroy them. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Haines recognized the inconsistency 
of urging a responsible executive budget, while advocating a nonparti- 
san legislature. "Having the President and his Cabinet .... 
assume responsibility for public appropriations may seem at variance 
with the position expressed in reference to partyism. But there is no 
other proper place for the responsibility to be placed. And this would 
have a tendency to make parties represent something vital to public 
welfare — the economies and efficiencies of government on its business 
side — whereas now their differences are only sham differences" (121). 
At present, however, because we have so slight a degree of party-re- 
sponsibility, a "balance of power" group in Congress not only is pos- 
sible, but should prove valuable as an expedient for attacking the pres- 
ent corrupting bases of party-organization. 

In conclusion — though Your Congress is popular in tone, it has the 
meat of original and practical research in it, and with the monthly bul- 
letin serves to keep information up-to-date on the current activities of 
congress as seen by experienced and impartial observers. Its popular 
character is in keeping with its purpose of showing to the individual 
citizen his own interests in efficient government. This book and the 
league for which it speaks are effective instruments for the much needed 
reconstruction of the governmental machine, the efficiency of which is 
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an almost absolute prerequisite to any substantive social reform; they 
therefore merit the support of all good citizens, whatever their social 
creed. Let us get a good gun before we quarrel about what we ought 
to shoot. 

Wilder H. Haines. 

Evolution of Law: Select Readings on the Origin and Development 
of Legal Institutions. Vol. I: Sources of Ancient and Primi- 
tive Law. Vol. II: Primitive and Ancient Legal Institutions. 
Compiled by Albert Kocotjrek, professor of jurisprudence 
in Northwestern University; and John H. Wigmore, profes- 
sor of law in Northwestern University. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. Pp. xii, 704; xvii, 702.) 

This work cannot fail to give a new impulse to the comparative study 
of the genesis and development of juridical institutions. In the words 
of the compilers, its "conscious purpose" is to "chart in broad outline 
the march of humanity in its effort to govern itself and work out its 
destiny." It affords precious materials for every one of the group of 
"social sciences." Especially is a thorough study of such materials 
needed by American lawyers. The book is "offered in the belief that 
the day is not far distant when the students of the law, the teachers of 
the law, and the examiners in the law will be dissatisfied with an equip- 
ment of knowledge which attempts only the dogmatic side, and neglects 
the universal, and even the specific historical background of legal 
institutions." 

Doubtless the chief modern crisis in the study jurisprudence — not 
excepting the influence of Bentham who found English law a "gibberish 
and left it a science" — was the tremendous stimulus given by Sir Henry 
Maine, whose first great work, the Ancient Law, appeared in 1861. 
One of the most significant indirect results of Maine's researches was 
the rise of "institutional history" as the basic division of historical 
study. According to Maine, the "rudiments of the social state" are 
known to us "through testimony of three sorts — accounts by contem- 
porary observers of civilization less advanced than their own, the rec- 
ords which particular races have preserved concerning their primitive 
history, and ancient law." Or these three sources of information, he 
regards ancient law as the best. He failed to appreciate the true value 
of the first source, from which, obviously, are derived most of the data 
of ethnical, anthropological, and sociological investigation, including 



